SCHOOLS AND  UNIVERSITIES  IN THE TUDOR PERIOD         JLID
few references to schools for girls in the Middle Ages anortfjere
are occasional mentions of schoolmistresses after the Reformm^fi
but the education of girls, such as it was, took place mainly in the
home. Amongst the wealthier people a girl was taught by a private
tutor or governess, but in middle-class homes, and amongst the
poor, the girl's mother was usually the only teacher.
What may be termed the technical education of the Tudor
period was provided by the apprenticeship system. In the first
chapter, the work of the gilds in founding chantries and endowing
grammar-schools was mentioned. The merchant and craft gilds
grew up during the 12th and 13th centuries. After the Black
Death, the merchant gilds declined in importance whilst the craft
gilds took their place. The latter tended to become exclusive by
restricting the right of entry, so that the craft was a preserve for
members and their relatives. In the Middle Ages, the apprentice
who had completed his training could look forward to becoming
first a journeyman, then, after a certain number of years, a master
craftsman. From the 15th century onwards, the tendency grew for
the journeyman to remain as a journeyman, and the masterships
to be restricted to those born in the gild. At the same time, within
the gilds themselves, a sharp social distinction between the poorer
and richer masters began to manifest itself.
In London the more wealthy gild members could afford to
wear the special livery of the gild, and gradually the whole control
of the association began to fall into the hands of the "liverymen."
The result was that the respective status of the apprentice and
journeyman became more rigorously defined. A cleavage began
to take place between the actual craftsman and the merchant who
sold his produce. The merchants formed themselves into power-
ful associations, and in fliis way the important merchant companies
such as the Grocers, the Drapers, and the Mercers developed. As we
saw earlier in this chapter, the government of St. Paul's School
was given to the rich Mercers' Company.
In 1563 the Elizabethan Parliament passed the Statute of
Apprentices, which fixed seven years as the period of apprenticeship
in all trades and industries, and restricted it to parents who held
freehold of the annual value of forty shillings. The enrolling of an
apprentice was a solemn ceremony. The would-be apprentice
promised to serve his master faithfully and to keep secret the craft
mysteries entrusted to him. He bound himself to good behaviour
and to remain single during the period of his apprenticeship. The